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On a CoNTiwtrous Peice of "Wheat for 105 Teaes, from 1380 
to 1484. By the Eet. J. E. T. Eogees, M.A., Professor of 
Political JSeonomi/ in the University of Oxford; and Tooke 
Professor of Economic Science and Statistics at King's College, 
London. 

[Read before the Statistical Sodety, 15th December, 1863.] 

The members of this Society are well aware that continuous series 
of prices of any commodity in high demand, when contrasted with 
the prices of labour, are the best evidence of the economical state of 
the community in which such data are to be found. Among such 
prices none is more suggestive in England than that of wheat, which 
has been from the earliest times the habitual food of the people of 
this country. 

In order, however, to draw any exact inference it is essential 
that the price in question should be derived from the same locality, 
or from some so near to each other as to leave no doubt that the 
element of distance has not aifected any of the variations in the 
scheme. And if two or more of such continuous annual records can 
be found, the subsidiary evidence of more remote localities will be 
useful as determining the mutual value of nearer places, and as 
reflecting on some other topics in economical history, particularly 
the facility of transit and the extent to which the conveniences of 
markets rendered prices tolerably uniform. And here I may observe 
that my investigations into the history of prices in the middle ages 
lead me to conclude that the means of communication were far easier 
and cheaper than is commonly supposed. The hasty reasoning 
which habitually leads careless thinkers into assigning a plurality of 
effects to a single cause has, I make no doubt, induced them to 
imagine that the time before the Eeformation was one of social 
barbarism and economical wretchedness. But the facts lead to a 
far different conclusion. Whatever were the religious and political 
benefits of the Eeformation, and I should be the last person to 
dispute either, there is not a shadow of doubt that the revolution 
of the sixteenth century was followed by enormous social evils and 
long social misery. The proof lies in the same premises, the 
relations of the price of labour to that of food. 

The prices of wheat annexed to this paper are taken from a series 
of farming accounts of the estate of Heyford "Warren in Oxfordshire. 
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The greater part of this parish has been the property of New College 
ever since the foundation of that corporation, and belonged previously 
to the family of Lisle, from whom it was purchased by William of 
Wykeham. 

Out of this estate the prior and convent of Bicester derived a 
yearly rent of five quarters of wheat, payable on AJl Saints' Day 
(November 1), and paid by the society continually up to the end of 
the reign of Richard III. In the early years of their possession 
the college cultivated the estate by its own bailifi", according to the 
custom generally prevailing among landowners of the time. 
But at the beginning of the reign of Henry IV, that is, at the close 
of the fourteenth century, the society substituted, as most other 
corporations did contemporaneously, a system of leases for short 
terms in place of the old method. But the rent due to the prior 
was received, and, instead of paying, as before, a portion of the farm 
produce, the rent-collector purchases five quarters of wheat every All 
Saints' Day for the use of the convent, the formal receipt of the 
conventual officers being generally annexed to the yearly roll of 
account. In 1484 the college agreed to allow 5s. 6d. a quarter, and 
the annual notice ceases. 

The Heyford series is complete, except for the years 1381, 1383, 
1386, 1391. The price of wheat for those years is supplied from 
another series of accounts, that of Weedon, in Bucks, a place suffi- 
ciently near for all purposes of continuous comparison. Those years, 
marked w in the table, do not present any striking anomalies in 
money value, and could be fiilly sustained from other sources. It 
may be observed that the prices in "Weedon series correspond very 
closely with those of Heyford for almost fifteen years. 

It will be manifest at a glance that, during the whole of the 
period before us, prices of food, were, with few exceptions, remarkably 
low. They are far lower than those which prevailed during the 
fourteenth century and that part of the sixteenth during which 
accounts of farm produce have come under my inspection. The 
harvests during this time must have been exceedingly abundant ; 
more so, in all likelihood, than mutatis mutandis, they were in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, a period which has always been cited 
as characteristically prosperous. 

It is well known that the history of the greater part of the 
fifteenth century is very obscure and scanty. The age of monastic 
annals was passing away; that of chronicle writing by professed 
authors hardly begun. But there is general testimony to the fact 
that the condition of the labouring classes was good; and it is 
certain that, in some way or other, the great mass of the community 
was in this period raised from a state of villenage to the position of 
free labourers. The annexed table of wheat prices is strong 
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evidence that the condition of the English labourer was as pros- 
perous as it is made out to be by Eortescue. 

Of the one hundred and five years twenty-one alone can be called 
relatively dear ; that is, in them a price is quoted above 6s. In one of 
those which I have selected, 1389, the price is 6s. only ; but as it 
follows a year of exceptionable cheapness, it was probably a year of 
considerable dearth. These twenty-one years are 1389, 1390, 1400, 
1401, 1402, 1408-9, 1416, ]418, 1428-29, 1432-33, 1487-38, 1460-61, 
1477-78, 1480-81 . And in only two of the years, 1390, 1438, was the 
price indicative of famine. The highest of these prices, however, 
is much below the amount at which wheat was sold during two or 
three of the years of Edward II, and some in those of the reign of 
Edward III. 

Some low prices for this period are to be found in the works of 
Fleetwood and Macpherson. But they are evidently untrustworthy 
and derived from the loose statements of chroniclers. The evidence 
of a series like the present is sufficient to upset all these vague 
notions and the inferences gathered from them. 

The coin of the time was of customary fineness, the pound of 
silver containing 11 oz. 2dwts. pure metal, and 18 dwts. alloy. 
But during the period the currency was twice degraded. Tip to 
1412 the pound sterling, that is, 240 silver pennies, contained in 
modern value 21. 6s. 6d. ; in 1412 the amount was diminished to 
11. 18s. 9d., and again in 1464 to 11. lis. In consequence of the 
low price of corn, notwithstanding these degredations, Adam Smith 
concluded that silver was becoming scarcer during the whole of the 
fifteenth century. I should agree with this inference, had not the 
price of labour risen. 

At the commencement of the period the price of common labour 
was generally 3d. a-day ; of artizan's labour, as carpenters, masons, 
and sawyers, 4rf. But at almost the end of the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century these kinds of labour rise respectively to 4(^. and 
6d., and remain at such rates till the close of Henry VIIl's reign. 
On the other hand, the price of lead, wrought-iron, and brass slightly 
falls. These metals are generally sold by the pound at about the 
rate of ft?., 1 Jc?., and 8d. respectively. 

I may add that the earlier part of this period was the time in 
which English wool reached its highest price. The consequent 
extension of the stock on farms did not afiect the produce of com, 
nay, probably increased it by dressing the land. The staple of the 
wool seems to have been rather long and certainly coarse. I derive 
this from the quality of the cloth with which William of Wykeham's 
mitre case and travelling bag are lined, antiquities which are still 
preserved in New College. English wool was not so good in the 
middle ages, as all others were very bad. 
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"Wheat was, I have no doubt, the habitual food of the people. 
The question, as to what tlie labourer in the middle ages lived on, 
has been occasionally mooted, and many persons have argued that 
the customary food was some inferior grain. But tlie facts of 
several thousand accounts for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, which it has been my business to study, are 
conclusive against such an impression. Of all prices of grain the 
most abundant are those of wheat, barley, and oats ; of these again 
the largest information is that which can be supplied for wheat. 
Barley is generally used for malting, oats for cattle. Labourers 
rarely use oats, except on occasions in their porridge. The breadth of 
wheat, barley, and oats, sown on the land from year to year, occupies 
by far the largest part of the acreage. Beans, peas, and vetches are 
grown, but they are almost invariably used as food for cattle. 

Farm labourers had generally an allowance of wheat at the rate 
of a quarter every ten weeks. The bailiff had a quarter every eight 
weeks. This wheat was, in most cases, inferior, going under the 
name of cursal or scurril wheat. They had sometimes an allowance 
of mixtil, that is, a combination of different grains in fixed proportion, 
as wheat and barley ; sometimes wheat, peas, and barley. Peas are 
white and black. 

Malt was made of wheat, barley, and oats. The chief con- 
sumption of malt was in harvest time, when, as now, the rate of 
wages for day work was much higher than in ordinary times. Corn 
was reaped at from Is. to 8<?. the acre, that is, at least, at a rate 
proportioned to modern prices. 

Eye was so rare a grain that I have not been able, though I have 
abundant evidence of the price of other cereals, to get a complete 
series of rye prices during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. 

I have annexed to the series given from Heyford Warren two 
others from Hornchurch, in Essex, and from Stert, in Wiltshire. The 
former of these is sufficiently near London to be affected by London 
prices, and will be found on the whole with the estimate of this varia- 
tion included to correspond pretty nearly to the list from Hevford. 
As might be expected, the divergence is the greatest in cheap years. 
It is a well-known economical law, that prices of wheat, or of any 
other absolute necessary of life, decrease in plentiful years at a very 
different ratio from that at which they increase in dear ones. I 
should mention that prices of labour in London were at much higher 
rates than in country places. New College has possessed from its 
foundation some houses in Aldgate, the yearly rolls of which I have 
examined, and I find that labour was fully 25 per cent, higher in this 
city than it was in otner estates of that corporation during the time 
before me 
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On the other hand, there is a close correspondence between the 
prices of the short series from Stert, near Devizes, and those from 
Heyford. The conditions of both parishes are nearly the same ; both 
are in remote country districts, and therefore both were exposed to the 
same local influences for cheapness and dearness. Unfortunately, the 
Hornchurch and Stert series are both short. The college abandoned 
farming on its own account at Hornchurch in 1422, and at Stert in 
1430. The thirty-three years subsequent to this date in the Horn- 
church series are supplied from an agreement entered into with the 
college to make the vicar a yearly allowance of wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats at market prices. 

I have also added a table of the prices of wool, extracted from the 
accounts of Alton Barnes, near Malmesbury, in WUts. It wUl be 
seen that the price of wool does not follow that of wheat. It was, 
however, determined by the course of the seasons, over dry summers 
affecting the produce of hay, over wet ones the health of the animal. 
Indeed, I know no index so suggestive of the seasons as the pro- 
portion of sheep which those accounts inform us perished yearly by 
murrain, the generic name by which all the diseases of animals are 
designated. The ravages of disease among flocks in the middle ages 
were frequently as high as 25 per cent, on the number kept. 

It would not be to the purpose to lead this society into an anti- 
quarian discussion as to the method of farming in the middle ages, 
still less to dilate on the social habits and conveniences of our ancestors 
from four to five hundred years ago. But there are a few economical 
facts and inferences which I venture to think are not irrelevant to 
the subjects ordinarily before the society. These are the rate of 
production, the cost of land, and the amount of the population. The 
fellows of this society are well aware of how closely these particulars 
are allied, and how it is possible to determine with some degree of 
certainty, at least, what might have been the sum of each of these 
quantities if the factors of the first, and perhaps of the second, are 
supplied. I shall not pretend to the accuracy which a mathematical 
investigation of these relative powers might collect, but only indicate 
in general terms what are the conclusions at which it seems reason- 
able to arrive. The dominant element in the calculation is the rate 
of production. 

Our forefathers were far from ignorant of the advantages of 
laborious adaptation, and of the value of agricultural improvements. 
They ploughed their land repeatedly, were alive to the profit of sheep 
dressing, manured the soil diligently, drained and ditched it regularly, 
marled it when needed, and used lime largely to destroy weeds and 
divide stiff clays. They spent much labour in hoeing their crops, 
and, as is evidenced by the wages paid to sowers, and the rate of seed 
per acre, had a full sense of the significance of agriciiltural economy. 
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Half of their land was left, however, to unproductive fallow. Not that 
the arable acreage was probably much less than at present. JSTo 
doubt some soil which is now under the plough was in those times 
poor pasture. But on the other hand, some land which has been for 
time out of mind only poor upland pasture was in past days brought 
under cultivation. I have seen myself on some of the Hampshire 
and Sussex downs the evidence of ancient culture. The arts of 
peace leave more durable signs on the surface of the earth than those 
of war, and the marks of the plough may still be traced on spots 
which tradition only declares to have been the scene of battle and 
destruction. 

But the produce was very scanty. The seed was invariably or 
almost invariably two bushels to the acre, the produce rarely exceeded 
twelve bushels, even in the best years, and this, it may be concluded, 
is nearly the limit of unscientific — to use a phrase applicable to 
modern improvements — and uninstructed agriculture. Cicero tells 
us that eightfold was a good rate in Sicily, in his time the granary of 
Eome.* A crop of thirty-five bushels on average land under modern 
culture is by no means excessive. Land under tillage then, at the 
present time, yields 2^ times more than it did in the days of our 
forefathers. 

But though much land was tilled then, very little was productive. 
Half the soil was in fallow, and the fallow was ploughed over and 
over again that it might recover its vigour. Add to the amount 
under fallow that which has been rendered available for crops at the 
present time, the downs, for instance, at Brighton and Eastbourne, 
and similar places, and we shall find that there is now probably 25- 
times more wheat-bearing land than at that period. 

But this is not all. Our forefathers had no winter roots, no 
artificial grasses. Turnips, carrots, parsnips, and I need not mention 
beet and potatoes, were things of the future. They had coarse 
cabbage and the unimproved kinds of onions. They flavoured their 
poor soups with "jack-by-the-edge," a weed known to most of us by 
its spike of white flowers, and coarse alliaceous smell. In spring 
they sold the nettles which grew in their gardens. It is said that 
nettles are wholesome and pleasant spring food ; such an impression 
must be historical. They were, perhaps, in those days of salt meat, 
six months of herbless winter, and endemic scurvy. But the eager- 
ness with which our forefathers gathered nettles and such wild herbs 
reminds one of the danger which the owners of those pastures run 
where the autumn crocus grows profusely, when their cattle fed all 
the winter on hay are turned loose among the spring meadows. 
Potatoes, the great remedy for scurvy, have occured to me as priced 

• Cicero in Verrem, iii, 47. 
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in 1590, when they were bought at 2«. 6<^. a-pound for Queen 
Elizabeth's table. 

Clover, too, and the best of other artificial grasses were unknown. 
I am not botanist enough to determine what are the natural grasses 
of our country, but entertain a strong suspicion that they are of the 
least nutritive kind. It is not too much, at any rate, to think that the 
absence of these modem but familiar conveniences diminished the 
rate of production by 1\ times more. 

Lastly. Cattle and sheep were poor, small, and long coming to 
perfection. Stunted by the winter's privation, they took double time 
to be eatable. "We have often laughed at the story of the Irishman's 
plan of making his bacon streaked, by alternate starvation and plenty 
in the diet of his pig. With our forefathers the variation was a per- 
manent necessity. I have before me the weights of oxen purchased 
by the Comptroller of Edward VI, and find that the average of 
thirty oxen was about 4 cwts. Besides, fat was six times the price of 
meat. Such causes may fairly diminish the rate of production by 
another unit. I am disposed, therefore, to conclude that the rate of 
production was about one-eighth of that which is customary at 
present. Wow the population of England and Wales is about, in 
round numbers, at present twenty millions, of whom about fifteen 
millions are maintained on the agricultural produce of this country. 
If to those diminishing forces in population be added the insecurity 
of some regions, and the relatively backward state of others, as the 
condition of the Welch and Scotch marches, and that generally of the 
Principality, especially during the time of Owen Grlendower, there is 
no great rashness, it may be conceded, in fixing the maximum of 
population in the fifteenth century, and indeed long after, at from 
one and a-half to two millions, and ia inclining to the less rather 
than to the greater number. 

Similar inferences can be gathered from the rent of land, taken 
concurrently with the price of labour and the price of food. It is 
the custom for political economists to assert that the rent of land 
depends on the difierence between the produce of the best natural 
powers and that of the worst, the latter being such soil as will merely 
repay the capital and labour expended plus the market profit 
expected. It seems to me more natural to say that the cost of land 
depends on the cost of production from land corrected by the 
demand for the produce. In other words, if, to reduce the formula to 
the simplest numbers, the aggregate of labour, capital, and profit 
required to produce 100 quarters of wheat be lOOZ., and the market 
value of the wheat be 40«. the quarter, the proportion paid for rent 
will be lOOZ., and if by some agricultural improvement the cost of 
production falls to 80?., the rent will rise sooner or later to 120Z. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the ordinary rent of 
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arable land was from M. to Qd. the acre. The rioters of Blackheath 
demanded, and by the charter (afterwards annulled in 1381) pro- 
cured, that the rent of land should not exceed M. an acre. It has 
been stated that our forefathers, as far as manual labour went, 
employed most of the modern arts of agriculture ; that is, they 
developed the artificial fertilities of the soil. But the rent of the 
same parcels of land in purely agricultural districts, and where no 
virtual improvement has been induced, or what may be called the 
merely mechanical junctions of the earth, has risen eighty or one 
hundred times- since the period which this paper deals with. In other 
words, while the nominal price of wheat has risen about twelve times, 
and labour generally about ten, the price of land has risen in a pro- 
portion far larger than the other economical forces. Nor would there 
be any necessary limit to this increase, except from the practices 
prevalent in this country, of securing political influence by precanous 
tenancies, instead of stimulating agricultural improvement by the 
" magic " of a term of years ; and of protecting the landowner against 
his own vices and follies by the barbarous wastefulness of a strict 
settlement. We profess to have adopted the principles of free trade, 
and suffer seven-tenths probably of the land in England to be tied up by 
arrangements as alien to the genius of English law, which professes 
to abhor perpetuities, as they are to economical science, which, above 
all things, desires the free transfer of land, and to common sense, 
which has no great reverence for the morality and decorum which is 
guaranteed by the police of a conveyance. 

The labour of procuring the means of subsistence then, with the 
appliances which the agriculture of the fifteenth century, afforded 
was so great that the rent of land, except under the compulsory 
service of villenage, absorbed but a small portion of the produce. But 
the continual recurrence of dearths and pestilences proves, among 
other evidence, that population pressed closely on the means of 
subsistence. 

Villenage still subsisted; but the course of time, and the dispo- 
sition of the law towards those persons who were held to predial 
servitude, but who were free to all others except their lords, had 
greatly mitigated the earlier theory of the bondsman's obligations 
and liabilities. Their tenure was secured on the terms of labour. 
Such labour, however, as was extorted from them was, as might be 
expected, unprofitable, as the labour _of serfs was unprofitable in 
Eussia. Hence it was the interest of the landlord to exempt them 
from personal labour on the payment of money rents, the incidents of 
villenage, valuable as liable to escheat, being retained This commu- 
tation of service for payment begins very early, and, I imagine, spread 
very rapidly. By the middle of Henry VI's reign, that is about 1440, 
labour rents had, I am convinced, altogether ceased, and some of the 
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claims of the rioters of Blackheath were silently accorded to the 
operations of economical causes. In so unnoticed a change as this, 
which transformed a great part of the community from serfs to 
occupiers of land held to low fee farm rents, we must not, I am 
convinced, look for any exceptional cause. The most natural and 
sufficient reason for the change was the greater convenience of fixed 
payments compared with a service or labour rent. Of the same 
stock with the small landowner near them, engaged in similar occu- 
pations, and possessed, except in the single particular of personal 
dependence, of the same rights with freemen, there was no room for 
the antipathies of race, or the discredit which enforced labour brings 
on labour itself. 

It was certainly during this time that the class of small free- 
holders arose. The fact is traceable, not only in the suggestions of 
legislation and history, but in the change made by the owners of 
land in the management of their estates. In the fourteenth century 
the landlord invariably cultivated his own estate by a bailiff. It is 
from the numerous records of such farming, the account being 
presented annually to the employer, that the greater part of the 
facts which I have gathered about prices in the early part of the 
middle ages are derived. Between the last thirty years of the four- 
teenth and the first forty of the fifteenth centuries this practice is 
almost universally abandoned. The landlord ceases to cultivate his 
own land, and two persons appear on his estate, one, a collector of 
rents from the tenants, free and copyhold, the other, a farmer who 
cultivates the soil for his own profit, at a fixed rate, sometimes for 
a long term, but with his landlord's stock, which he is pledged to 
restore, or its equivalent in money (the amount of such liabilities 
being annually endorsed on the account rendered at the expiration 
of his tenancy). After a short time, however, this practice ceases ; 
the tenant finds stock himself, and occupies an estate, either under 
a lease or very often by purchase. In the estates with which I am 
most familiar it was not to be expected that those who held to their 
successors would finally alienate their lands, but it was the case 
beyond doubt with those who had lay tenures. 

That the tenant, at will or on lease, should become an owner in 
fee, could, I think, only take place under such favourable circum- 
cumstances as those which affected the great mass of society at this 
time. Pood, during the greater part of the period before me, was 
more abundant and cheap than it had been before, or than it was 
afterwards, except at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
when, as is weU known, there was a long succession of abundant 
harvests. And the exigencies of the great lords who were involved 
in the civil wars of the period must have disposed them to part with 
portions of their lands to husbandmen on advantageous terms. 
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The Wars of the Eoses almost exterminated the nobility, but hardly 
affected the great mass of the community. In the accounts of the 
fifteenth centuries, hundreds of which it has been my fortune to 
consult, I have never yet met with the least allusion to the strife 
which was raging, or with any complaint of loss from the ravages of 
war. The violence of the storm burst in a region far above the 
heads of the people, and did not generally aifect them except as a 
means for fertilizing their labour. The barons and their retail :ers 
were worsted in the struggle, and the husbandmen reaped the 
profit of his exceptional position. 



Note. — Statement of the Weight of Silver contained in the Shilling 
during the Fifteenth Century, in illustration of the folloimng 
Tables. 

In deference to a wish expressed at the time of reading this 
paper, to the efiect that information should be given as to the 
amoimts of silver indicated by the prices in the tables annexed, it 
may be observed — 

1. The silver was of the same fineness as at present, that is, it 
was sterling, or fl^ths fine. 

2. The largest coin in circulation was the groat. The shilling 
was only money of account. Had there, however, been such a coin, 
it would have contained, according to the regulations of the Mint up 
to 1412, 2i6 grs.; from 1412 to 1469, i8o grs.; from 1469, 144 grs.; 
or, in pure silver, about 200, 167, and 133 grs. respectively. Very 
few existing coins, however, represent this proportion exactly. 

3. Did the modern shilling represent a market ratio to gold, it 
would contain 96 grs. In reality it contains 875 grs. only. But, as 
is well known, the silver currency of this country is purposely 
overvalued. 

It must be remembered, however, that inferences from the weight 
of silver in coins of a certain date have only a general significance 
when applied to prices A currency may be actually depreciated to 
a considerable extent before it sensibly falls in value, though the 
process by which a debasement is detected is generally far more 
rapid. The depreciation of course will be ultimately felt, but not 
simultaneously with the issue. Nay, the natural process by which 
an undervalued metallic currency is diminished may have the effect of 
retarding the fiall in the estimate of a new denomination, by creating 
a temporary scarcity. 
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I. — Statement of the Prices of Wheat per Quarter at H&)ford JVdrren, 
near Bicester, Oxford, from 1380 to 1484 ; at Hornchurch, Essex, from 
1392 to 1454 ; and at Stert, near Devizes, Wilts, from 1393 to 1430. 
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— 


'27 ... 
'28 .... 
'29 .... 
•30 .... 


3 4 
6 8 
6 8 
6 - 


10 - 
8 - 


4 - 
9 8 
7 4 
6 8 


'90 .... 


lO - 


— 


— 


















1431 .... 


6 - 


6 - 





1391 .... 


4 -w 


— 


— 


'32 .... 


6 8 


9 - 


— 


'92 .... 


3 4 


3 lo 


— 


'33 ... 


6 8 


8 - 


— 


•93 .... 


3 - 


4 - 


4 - 


'34 ... 


4 - 


6 8 


— 


'94 .... 


2 8 


3 8 


3 4 


'35 ... 


5 - 


6 8 


— 


'95 .... 


3 - 


s - 


4 8 










1396 .... 


5 - 


7 - 


6 8 


1436 .... 
'37 ... 


4 - 


7 4 




'97 .... 


6 - 


6 - 


5 ^ 
5 - 

5 4 

6 - 


8 - 


13 4 


^~* 


'98 .... 

'99 .... 

1400 .... 


5 4 

6 - 

7 - 


5 4 

6 4 

7 4 


'38 ... 
'39 .... 
'40 .... 


'3 4 
4 - 
3 4 


i8 - 
4 6 


— 


1401 .... 


lO - 


10 6 


lo 3 


1441 .... 


3 4 


5 =s 


_ 


'02 .... 


8 - 


7 6 


6 4 


'42 .... 


2 8 


5 =s 


— 


'03 .... 


5 4 


s - 


4 8 


•43 ... 


2 lO 


S 4 


— 


'04 .... 


4 - 


5 - 


3 'o 


'44 .... 


2 8 


5 '0 


— 


'05 .... 


4 - 


4 4 


3 2 


'45 .... 


3 - 


6 - 


— 


1406 .... 


4 - 


6 - 


4 5 


1446 .... 


5 4 


7 6 





'07 .... 


4 - 


5 4 


4 4 


'47 .... 


4 9i 


5 - 


— 


'08 .... 


8 - 


8 lo 


6 4 


•48 .... 


5 - 


5 - 


— 


'09 .... 


8 8 


lO - 


lO - 


'49 .... 


3 4 


6 8 


— 


'10 .... 


4 8 


4 10 


5 6 


'50 .... 


4 - 


8 - 


— 


1411 ... 


4 4 


4 8 


4 6 


1451 .... 


4 lo 








'12 ... 


4 8 


6 8 


4 4 


•52 .... 


4 4 


6 4 


— 


'13 ... 


4 4 


6 X 


3 lo 


'53 .... 


4 8 


5 4 


— 


'14 ... 


4 4 


4 9 


3 " 


'54 .... 


3 - 


5 4 


— 


'15 ... 


6 - 


7 I 


6 - 


•55 .... 


4 - 




— 


1416 .... 


8 - 


II - 


7 10 


1456 ... 


4 - 








'17 ... 


5 - 


5 4 


4 4 


'57 .... 


S 8 


— 


— 


'18 ... 


6 8 


7 - 


8 4 


'58 .... 


6 - 


— 


— 


•19 ... 


4 - 


5 - 


4 - 


'59 .... 


5 - 


— 


— 


•20 ... 


4 - 


6 - 


6 - 


'60 ... 


8 - 


— 


— 



1864.] Price of Wheat for 105 Tears, 1380-1484. 

Statement of the Prices of VFheai per Quarter — Contd. 
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Price of Wheat per Quarter. 


Years. 


Price of Wheat per Quarter. 


Years. 


Heyford 


Horn- 


Stert, 


Heyford 


Hom- 


Stert, 




Warren, 


church, 






Warren, 


cfaurch. 






Oxon. 


Essex. 


Wilts. 




Oxon. 


Essex, 


Wilts. 




s. d. 








*. d. 






1461 .... 


8 - 


— 





1476 .... 


4 - 








'62 .... 


3 I 


— 


— 


'77 .... 


6 8 


— 


— 


'63 .... 


J I 








'78 .... 


1 - 








'64 .... 


3 - 


— 


— 


'79 .... 


5 4 


— 


— 


'65 .... 


3 - 


— 


— 


'80 ... 


7 - 


— 


— 


1466 .... 


3 S 


^_ 


^_ 










'67 .... 


4 10 


— 


— 


1481 .... 


8 - 


— 


— 


'68 .... 


5 - 


— 


— 


'82 .... 


lO - 


— 


— 


'69 .... 


5 4 


— 


— 


'83 .... 


S 4 


— 


— 


'70 .... 


5 8 


— 


— 


'84 .... 


S 4 


— 


— 


1471 .... 


S 2 


__ 


__ 










•72 .... 


3 4 


— 


— 










'73 .... 


3 6 


— 


— 










•74 .... 


3 4 


— 


— 










'75 .... 


4 6 


— 


— 











Note. — Tke letter (w) in the first column means that the prices for the years 
to which it is annexed are taken from farm accounts at Weedon, in Buck- 
inghamsliire. 

II. — Statement of the Price of Wool per Tod of 21 Ihs. at Alton Barnes. 
Wilts, from 1376 to 1432. 





Price of Wool 




Price of Wool 




Price of Wool 




per Tod of 31 lbs. 




per Tod of 31 lbs. 


Years. 


per Tod of 21 lbs. 




at Alton Barnes, 




at Alton Barnes, 


at Alton Barnes, 




Wilts. 




Wilts. 




Wilts. 




s. d. 




«. d. 




s. d. 


1376 .... 


1 6 


1396 .... 


S 2 


1416 .... 


6 


77 .... 




'97 .... 


5 4 


17 .... 


5 


'78 .... 


7 


'98 .... 


5 2 


'18 .... 


5 


'79 .... 


7 


'99 .... 


5 « 


'19 .... 


6 


'80 .... 


— - 


1400 .... 


5 6 


'20 .... 


6 


1381 .... 


. 


1401 .... 


5 lo 






'82 .... 


6 


'02 .... 


6 I 


14ai .... 


5 4 


'83 .... 


.— 


'03 .... 


6 8 


•22 .... 


5 


'84 .... 


— 


'04 .... 


6 9 


•23 .... 


5 9 


'85 .... 


6 


'05 .... 


5 9 


•24 .... 
'25 .... 


6 6 
5 6 


1386 .... 


4 


1406 .... 


7 4 






'87 .... 


5 


'07 .... 


8 






'88 .... 


5 3 


'OS .... 


7 8 


1426 .... 


S 4 


'89 .... 




'09 .... 


7 


'27 .... 


5 6 


'90 .... 


3 iii 


'10 .... 


7 2 


•28 .... 
'29 .... 


6 4 
6 6 


1391 .... 


— 


1411 .... 


6 4 


'30 .... 


5 9 


'92 .... 


5 5 


'12 .... 


6 8 






'93 .... 


5 6 


'13 .... 


6 8 






'94 .... 


5 6 


•14 .... 


6 2 


1431 .... 


S lo 


'95 .... 


4 6 


'15 .... 


6 2 


'32 .... 


6 
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